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Extract from a Letter to the London Friend. 
THE DUTY OF MISSION WORK. 


Our forefathers thought much of Primitive Chris- 
tianity revived ; why should not we expect to re- 
ceive from the great Giver of life, as much vitality 
as they ? 

1 notice a very earnest appeal to young men 
from Robert F. Crosland, urging them to conse- 
crate themselves to the Lord’s work; and I like it; 
but I think we may go a step further, and suggest 
to the fathers and mothers in our Society, if they 
have not thought of it: should not the children be 
brought up to the expectation of service? If the 
children come to Jesus, if they are trained up as 
we are directed to train them, ‘‘ in the nurture of 
the Lord,” they will each have their pound. If 
not five talents, certainly one pound. Why should 
not the idea of Christian usefulness be as promi- 
_ an idea, and as definite an aim, as success in 
ife 

We cannot call the children to their service. 
We can teach them to expecta call. We can do 
more, we can assure them that no life can be made 
a truly happy life that is not given up to the service of 
Christ, and that for the majority of those who are 
obedient to Him, He has some form of active ser- 
vice. When I am thoughful about our Society, 
about its great past and its possible future, I think 
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I see an especial purpose in the Divine mind, a 
plan of God for us, that those blessings which have 
been continued to us, the philanthropic disposition, 
and our particular testimonies, have been intended 
to keep our lamp alight, until such time as the 
great anxiety for the souls of men, the yearning 
over them in their spiritual deadness and their 
spiritual misery, shall be ours once more. . . 

And if they are to be witnesses for Christ as the 
early Christians were, few of them will have to for- 
sake their outward callings; the Lord will still 
make His own choice as to whether some, like 
Matthew, shall suddenly leave their business, or 
some, like Peter and John, be gradually withdrawn 
from their occupations; but the majority will be 
expected to prove that daily work and ministry are 
perfectly compatible. 

Shall we be liable to an excess of speaking in 
our meetings? Ido not know that that isa mat- 
ter worth arguing now. I believe that strong hives 
of bees always swarm;—should we have less 
wisdom ? 

Many Friends who have now reached middle 
life, feel that they cannot become in any widely ex- 
tended sense, teachers or preachers; possibly they 
would gladly be such, but early training has not been 
conducive. Let it become our conviction that we 
are really to become an aggressive body, and then, 
when their time for action comes, those who are 
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now growing up will be able to build up a Society 
of Friends worthy of thename. If that be so, then 
only those whom the Lord calls and separates to 
that position will be found receiving their means of 
livelihood from their friends, through the Home 
Mission Committee ; nor do I think they will be 
many. Your friend, 
ALFRED TRUSTED. 


ee 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 


John Woolmin? And who was he? Is this 
going to be an article on agricultural matters under 
a quaint bucolic title? No. John Woolman was a 
man, a real man, a great deal more of a man than is 
common in any age. Bookish people know of him. 
In America his name is enshrined in ‘the hearts of 
the good and true; and most Quakers, here and 
everywhere, have great love for this gentlest, hu- 
manest, humblest member of their sect. The great 
world, however, has not seen his nobleness, though 
he was one of the truest friends of man as man. 
The time may be at hand for a wider recognition 
of his worth, because it has now come for a more 
general reception of his teaching. Dead now these 
hundred and ten years, he yet had thoughts which 
not only met the needs of society as he knew it, 
but which, if acted upon, would afford a safe solu- 
tion of all the gravest difficulties of society of to- 
day. 

Apart from his personal worth, and apart from 
the value of his labors, his Journa/ and a few other 
writings have a literary excellence which has won 
the admiration of literary men. Charles Lamb said, 
‘¢Get the writings of John Woolman by heart ;”’ 
and Dr. Channing remarked that ‘‘the secret of 
Woolman’s purity of style is that his eye was single, 
that conscience dictated his words.’’ Yet he was 
only a working tailor, and had had educational ad- 
vantages of a very meagre kind. Goodness wrought 
all his works and chose all his words. The vener- 
able American Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, has written an introduction to the latest edition 
of his Journal, &c. 

Born at Northampton, in Burlington County, 
West Jersey, in 1720, John Woolman could have 
seen little luxury compared with its positive wan- 
tonness in these times; yet he detected its perni- 
cious nature and tendency as clearly as if he had 
traced it from the palaces of the rich to the hovels 
of the poor. His own lot was humble enough. Up 
to twenty years of age he lived with his parents, 
and worked on the plantation, and ‘‘ having had 
schooling pretty well for a planter ’’—he says—“ I 
used to improve it in winter evenings and other 
leisure times. With my father’s consent I engaged 
with a man, in much business as a shopkeeper and 
baker, to tend shop and keep books.’’ 

Even at this early age he was visited with those 
thoughts which asserted such a commanding place 
in his life, and became the rich heritage he left 
behind. 

It is often said that those who speak against 
luxury would be as luxurious as anybody if they 


had the means at their command, and that those 
who plead for a more equal distribution of wealth 
only do so out of envy. John Woolman’s life js 
a refutation of both these statements. He says at 
twenty-one, ‘‘ In the management of my outward 
affairs I may say with thanktulness, I found truth to 
be my support.” A little later he writes, “My 
mind, through the power of truth, was in a good 
degree weaned from the desire of outward great. 
ness, and I was learning to be content with real 
conveniences that were not costly, so that a way of 
life free from much entanglement appeared best tor 
me, though the income might be small. I had 
several offers of business that appeared profitable, 
but I did not see my way clearly to accept of them, 
believing they would be attended with more out- 
ward care and cumber than was required of me to 
engage in. Isaw that an humble man, with the 
blessing of the ‘Lord, might live on a little, and 
that where the. heart was set on greatness, success 
in business did not satisfy the craving, but that 
commonly with an increase of wealth the desire of 
wealth increased. There was a care on my mind so 
to pass my time that nothing might hinder me from 
the most steady attention to the voice of the true 
Shepherd. My employer, though now a retailer of 
goods, was by trade a tailor, and kept a servant. 
man at that business, and I began to think about 
learning the trade, expecting that if I should seitle 
I might by this trade and a little retailing of goods, 
get a living in a plain way without the load of a 
great business. I mentioned it to my employer and 
we soon agreed on terms, and when I had leisure 
from the affairs of merchandise I worked with this 
man.” 

The process usually recommended is for the 
worker to become the trader, and the servant the 
master ; but Woolman partially reversed the order. 
Even in the quiet way in which he carried on bisi- 
ness he found temptations to branch out ; but he 
would not yield. His own account of this struggle 
of conscience is beautiful for its simplicity and 
truth, Hesays: ‘* Until this year (1756) I con- 
tinued to retail goods, besides following my trade 
as a tailor; about which I grew uneasy on account 
of my business growing too cumbersome. I had 
begun with selling trimmings for garments, and 
from thence proceeded to sell cloths and liriens; 
and at length, having got a considerable shop of 
goods, my trade increased every year, and the way 
to a large business appeared open, but I felt a stop 
in my mind. 

‘« Through the mercies of the Almighty, I had, in 
a good degree, learned to be content with a plain 
way of living. I had but a small family; and on 
serious consideration I believed truth did not require 
me to éngage in mary cumbering affairs. It had 
been my general practice to buy and sell things 
really useful. Things that served chiefly to please 
the vain mind in people, I was not easy to trade in; 
seldom did it, and whenever I did, I found it weaken 
me as a Christian. 

‘« The increase of business became my burden; 
for though my natural inclination was towards 
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merchandise, yet I believed truth required me to 
live more free from outward cumber ; and there was 
now a strife in my mind between the two. In this 
exercise My prayers were put up to the Lord, who 

ciously heard me, and gave me a heart resigned 
to His holy will. Then I lessened my outward 
business, and as I had opportunity, told my cus- 
tomers of my intentions, that they might consider 
what snop to turn to. In a while I wholly laid 
down merchandise, and followed my trade as a 
tailor by myself, having no apprentice. I also had 
anursery of apple trees, in which I employed some 
ot my time in hoeing, grafting, trimming, and in- 
oculating.’’ 

With regard to country life, he thought that ‘if 
the leadings of the Spirit were more attended to, 
more people would be engaged in the sweet em- 
ployment of husbandry, where labor is agreeable 
and healthful.”’ 

The political economist may find something 














































































































































































































































| Bi vorth thinking over in the following utterances of 
the man who chose Jabor rather than trade, and 
1 bare sufficiency for a plain life rather than plenty. 
2 “In my youth,” he says, ‘‘I was used to hard 
f §@ kbor, and although I was middling healthy, yet my 
. {@ mture was not fitted to endure so much as many 
t (§others. Being often weary, I was prepared to sym- 
e pathize with those whose circumstances in life, as 
, fg itee men, required constant labor to answer the de- 
a mands of their creditors, as well as with others 
d (§ uder oppression. In the uneasiness of body which 
e Ihave many times felt by too much labor, not asa 
is [forced but a voluntary oppression, I have often 
been excited to think on the original cause of that 
¢ [pression which is imposed on many in the world. 
1¢ The latter part of the time wherein I labored on 
rt. (@ ur plantation, my heart, through the fresh visita- 
si- JH tions of heavenly love, being often tender, and my 
he {# kisure time being spent in reading the life and doc- 
le tines of our blessed Redeemer, the account of the 
id §sferings of martyrs, and the history of the first 
n- (§'xof our Society, a belief was gradually settled 
de #§ my mind that if such as had great estates gen- 
nt (§ tally lived in that humility and plainness which 
ad [belong to a Christian life, and laid much easier 
nd gents and interests on their lands and moneys, and 
3 thus led the way to a right use of things, so great a 
of Umber of people might be employed in things use- 
ay [gl that labor both for men and other creatures 
op j™%uld need to be no more than an agreeable em- 
Ploy ; and divers branches of business, which serve 
in [§tefly to please the natural inclinations of our 
ain minds, and which at present seem necessary to cir- 
on (gate that wealth which some gather, might, in this 
‘ire (my Of pure wisdom, be discontined.”’ 
rad We do not, even in what are called ‘these ad- 
ngs f™Yaiced days,” come upon many men who have 
ase @™"aveled as far in the direction of brotherly love 
in ; ind brotherly equality as the gentle, fearless Quaker 
sen 9 Mount Holly. Perhaps his most honorable dis- 
Mtetion is that he held all his views in the spirit of 
[ bite love ; not a bitter word can be found in his 
r 








Witings reflecting upon the rich and upon oppres- 
ts; he pitied them, yet never failed to warn and 
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plead with them. ‘The largeness of his heart and 
the faithtulness of his love appear with great dis- 
tinction in these words: ‘‘ He who professeth to 
believe in our Almighty Creator, and in His Son 
Jesus Christ, and is yet more intent on the honors, 
profits, and friendships of the world than he is, in 
singleness of heart, to stand faithful to the Christian 
religion, is in the channel of idolatry; while the 
Gentile who, notwithstanding some mistaken opin- 
ions, is established in the true principle of virtue, 
and humbly adores an Almighty Power, may be of 
the number that fear God and work righteous- 
ness.” —J. P. Gledstone, in the Democrat. 








Address of Philip C. Garrett, President, at the 
Twelfth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Washington, D.C.,1885. 





The traveller in Italy at the present day often 
turns aside for a few hours on the banks of the 
Arno, to view the magnificent cathedral, with its 
famous leaning tower and Campo Santo, at Pisa. 
Begun over eight hundred years ago, its erection 
marked the very beginning of medizval art. He 
wanders through narrow streets, little changed for 
centuries, till he reaches the Duomo, and enters, 
to find it resplendent with frescoes and mosaics, 
and a beauty of architecture scarce rivaled even 
now. Over the nave swings the lamp which sug- 
gested to Galileo the equality of the pendulum’s 
vibrations. This was more than five hundred years 
later—some two hundred and fifty years ago. At 
that enlightened period this gifted philosopher was 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition for de- 
claring that the earth moved on its axis. It was as 
recently as this that by Galileo’s observations from 
the leaning tower, mankind learned the laws 
governing the motions of falling objects, acquired 
the use of the telescope, and became aware of 
the relations and movements of the heavenly bodies. 
And yet even Galileo insisted, in spite of the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition, that the world moved. And 
the world does move, even the intellectual and moral 
world. The moral world, it is true, slowly enough ; 
and it would perhaps require a fine instrument to 
mark the progress made in the treatment of the de- 
graded and defective classes at so short intervals as 
one year. Yet it is not too often for philanthropists 
to meet and compare notes of progress; and the 
world moves a little faster because of. these annual 
conferences. They are a sort of leaven which 
leavens our own couatry, at least; it is instructive 
to review the subjects of which they treat thus often, 
and the sensitive index of the brain records a 
gradual advance, even when words cannot describe 
it. The intellectual world moves slower than the 
physical, and the moral than the intellectual. He 
would surely be an enthusiast in philanthropy, who 
should claim a like movement in the proper admin- 
istration of charities and corrections, to that mar- 
vellous awakening of intellectual life that has char- 
acterized this century. But the moral renaissance 
began much later than that of art, or even of 
astronomy ; is, indeed, scarcely a century old. Yet, 
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when we look. back to the last century, and com- 
pare the Bedlam of that day in Moorfields, Lon- 
don, and the scenes enacted at Tyburn, and in 
front of the Old Bailey, the black holes dignified 
by the name of jails, and the general way of re- 
garding the poor, the insane, the vicious and the 
defective, with the like institutions and views at 
the present day, taking as types the most advanced 
and enlightened, we shall be compelled to admit a 
great revolution. In England, from the time of 
the Conquest till about the beginning of the present 
century, theft was punishable with death. In the 
15th of Edward III., 1341, there is record of one 
Stephen Salle, who was sentenced to be hung for 
the theft of articles valued at half a mark, and I 
suppose the same punishment would have been 
meted in 1741. The pillory and stocks, the whip- 
ping post and the stake, were long favorite agencies 
for the reformation ot offenders. Public execu- 
tions, burnings, brandings, quartered bodies, and 
decapitated heads, familiarized the people with bar- 
barity, and the idea of retridution for crime. Their 
deterrent effects were evidently not very great. At 
Tyburn, ‘‘ around the gibbet open galleries, like a 
race-course stand, were erected, wherein seats were 
let to spectators at executions.” 

The most scandalous ideas prevailed as to in- 
sanity and its treatment, until quite recently. 
Bedlam hospital was so loathsome, and so filthily 
kept in 1598, as not to be fit to enter, and the in- 
mates were /ermed prisoners. Up to 1770 the 


public were admitted to see the lunatics at a penny 
each, and Bedlam was one of the sights of London. 
As lately as seventy years ago the patients, both 
male and female, seem to have been commonly 
chained, with lock and key, to the wall, by an arm 


or leg. ‘* One Norris, stated to be refractory, was 
chained by a strong iron ring riveted round his 
neck, his arms pinioned by an iron bar, and his 
waist similarly secured, so that he could only ad- 
vance twelve inches from the wall, the length of his 
chains,’’ and he was kept in this condition more 
than twelve years. It was this case that led toa 
Parliamentary inquiry in 1815, and a change in the 
treatment. But it is quite unnecessary to go back 
many years to find instances of cruelty in the field 
of benevolence. The room of the lunacy com- 
mittee in my own State is decorated with formidable 
chains and manacles, taken from insane persons in 
private homes within a few months. The era in 
which we live is characterized by a very mixed pro- 
gress, which is not uniform all along the line, but 
exhibits areas of black, as well as of white, on the 
map. The reign of Mercy advances tardily when 
it comes in conflict with parsimony, and is of very 
gradual recognition. Men have not all learned as yet 
that liberality is the best Jo/icy, and that the truest 
economy is found in a wise generosity to all of the 
wards of the State. 

The name by which these conferences have been 
known implies a division of the subjects claiming 
their consideration into two classes, Charities and 
Corrections. The one of these is exceedingly 
broad and comprehensive, and is properly con- 
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strued to comprise those fundamental questions 
which relate to anticipation and prevention, as well 
as treatment, of crime, pauperism, and defect, 
These fundamentals are in reality more important 
than the cure of evils that have once taken root, 
The other class relates solely to the correction of 
character become bad, and covers penal and re. 
formatory matters only. The study of Jukesism, 
however, has shown that the sources of mental, 
physical, and moral aberration are so nearly related 
that the association of the two subjects is eminently 
appropriate. Ignorance, indolence, intemperance, 
uncontrolled anger, and licentiousness, originate 
alike alarge part of the crime, insanity, idiocy, 
physical defect, and pauperism, with which society 
is afflicted ; if not directly, indirectly,—if not in 
the first generation, in the second. It, therefore, 
behooves sociologists and philanthropists, and po- 
litical economists no less, to turn their attention, 
first of all, to these underlying evils, and those ef- 
forts at their prevention, which, under the Divine 
blessing, may, it is hoped, greatly reduce the ap- 
palling number of the classes who consume but do 
not produce. 

So far as crime is concerned, there are other 
causes which, if they do not foster, at least facili- 
tate and encourage it. One of these is these is the 
prevalent custom of carrying deadly weapons 
Some of the States have laws against carrying con- 
cealed weapons, which, if enforced with severity, 
would greatly abate the evil. There is no safety to 
the wearer of a pistol in the fact of carrying it, nor 
is there courage in its use. For a woman thereis 
some excuse, because it places her on an equality 
with the stronger sex. By whomsoever used, it 
invites attack, and in sudden exasperation, facili 
tates and leads to crime. 

Another cause is the frequent failure of justice, 
when juries perjure themselves, and acquit a mur 
derer or some other criminal, upon some false plea, 
such as insanity, simply because. their sympathies 
lead them to wish for his acquittal ; a custom which 
leads often to vendettas. 

A change in public opinion will perhaps be the 
only way of escape from these sources of violence, 
and in due time, we may devoutly trust, they wil 
follow duelling into the shades of the past. 

We must all lament the increase in the practice 
of Lynch-law, which has of late years become 
alarmingly prevalent. There is no security to4 
community but in a common submission to the ver- 
dicts of law, as rendered by the properly constituted 
tribunals, Nor can I imagine a case where courts 
exist, in which any other course should be pursued. 
But so long as lynchers are allowed to go unpul 
ished, murders of this kind will continue to I= 
crease in number. 

(To be continued.) 


A COTTON SPINNING and weaving steam mill w24 
opened by the Maharajah of Travancore, India, 
the 6th of Twelfth month. It is the first in his dom 
ions, In the Bombay Presidency there are 61 cotto! 
mills, and 20 in other parts of India. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


WittiAM PENN. By Jane Budge. 
W. Partridge & Co. 


Biographies of early Friends are so generally 
written in the quaint and somewhat formal style of 
acentury ago, that few readers of the present day 
have time or patience to plod through them, and 
toa large proportion of our young people they are 
altogether unattractive. We welcome, therefore, 
works of recent date, which give us faithful pic- 
tures in fair setting of those noble men and women 
who have been the true exponents of the principles 
cherished and promulgated by our Society from its 
rise through these two centuries and more. Such 
are ‘‘The Fells of Swarthmore Hall,’’ ‘‘ The 
Penns and Peningtons,’’ William Guest’s ‘‘ Life of 
Stephen Grellet,’’ and such is the volume before 
us, which, in its seventy five pages, sets forth a 
character of rare symmetry and excellence, com- 
bining ‘in one portraiture ‘‘the enlightened states- 
man, the fearless advocate of religious liberty, the 
gifted scholar, the accomplished gentleman,’’ in 
whom ‘‘ all that was best and greatest was vivified 
by his faith in Christ.” 

Jane Budge refers to Janney’s ‘‘ Life of William 
Penn ”’ as the principal authority from which she 
gathers material for her little book, and although 
she writes with evident partiality and admiration, 
she has with judicious care selected. and set forth 
such facts in his life, and such items of history, as 
exhibit the real man in the light of the varied circum 
stances wherewith his life was interwoven. We see 
him as a student, brilliant, and beloved among his 
college mates, yet thoughtful and serious under the 
preaching of the Quaker, Thomas Loe; as ason, 
desiring to be dutiful, and not indifferent to the 
attractions of that society of which, for a brief 
season, he was a courted ornament, yet choosing 
to forego these, and incur his father’s displeasure, 
that he might ‘stand faithful for God ,’’ then, as 
minister and author exercising his ‘‘ gifts of intel- 
lect and learning” in the exposition of gospel 
truth; as a citizen, pleading with wisdom, and 
without fear, for liberty of conscience, and redress 
of wrongs ; and finally, as pioneer and statesman, 
founding colomes, purchasing provinces, and de 
vising a plan of government so liberal, so wise, so 
broad and comprehensive in its principles, yet so 
practical in its attention to details, as to win from 
a prince of Europe the admiring exclamation: 
“Beautiful! It is perfect if it can endure.’’ 

And in far greater measure than is often per- 
mitted to human devices it has endured, for the in- 
fluence of Penn’s ‘‘ holy experiment ”’ has largely 
affected the conception and the success of our re- 
publican form of government, which to this time 
“endures,’’ priceless in value to every American 
heart. 

Nor is anything lost from the grandeur of this 
character when we look upon himin the more 
tender relations of husband, father, friend. In all 
these he was most loving and true. The account 
of the decline and death of his eldest son, which 
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the author gives in William Penn’s own words, is, 
for simplicity and pathos, hardly surpassed in our 
language, unless it be in that sadder recital in which 
he yearns over his younger and recreant boy: 
‘¢ Pennsylvania has cost me dearer in my poor 
child than all other considerations. The Lord 
pity and spare.” 

The author tells the story of her Quaker hero in 
a most easy and attractive way. The only change 
we could wish in her work would be that she had 
allowed herself a few more pages, and especially 
that she had culled for her readers a chapter of 
such crisp and pithy sayings as may be found here 
and there in William Penn’s conversations and 
writings ; as, for instance, this on being saved 
through faith: ‘* But then it must be such a faith 
ascan nomore live without works than a body 
without a spirit.” Or these: ‘‘ There is good in 
‘¢Wherein for conscience sake we 
cannot comply with the law, let us not revile or 
conspire against the government, but with Chris- 
tian humility and patience tire out all mistakes 
about us.’ Or his tilt of words with I. Robinson, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who in conclusion said, 
‘¢ Well, Mr. Penn, your father was my friend, and 
I have a great deal of kindness for you ;” to which 
Penn, with good-natured candor, replied: ‘* But 
thou hast an ill way of expressing it.’’ 

But it may be ungracious to ask better, when a 
thing is already well done, and to other merits 
Jane Budge’s sketch of William Penn adds also 
this: that it will incite in many a desire to know 
more of ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s founder ’’ and so lead to 
the perusal of a fuller biography. 

H. Lavinia Balty. 

Eighth mo, 18th, 1885. 

Wuy did Christ baptize with water? Why did 
the Apostles do it? In the first place, Christ did 
not baptize with water (John iv. 2), though His 
disciples did so in the early part of His ministry, 
under His sanction. In considering this, let us 
remember that there was no break between the min- 
istry of John and that of Christ, for Christ began 
where John left off. The burden of the first preach- 
ing of Christ was the same as that of John, ‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
(Matt. iv. 17). His early methods were the same, 
His disciples used water baptism, but, it seems to 
have been the baptism of repentance, since the 
kingdom of heaven was still only at hand. Whether 
it had a further meaning we are not told, but we 
know this, that, as soon as the continuity between 
the two ministries was well established (John iv. 
1—3) our Lord at once dropped the rite not to 
take it up again; for though many afterwards be- 
lieved on Him there is no record of their being 
baptized, a tacit avowal that this baptism was pass- 
ing away, else why should He discontinue it so 
entirely >—Dr. R. H. Thomas, in Interchange. 


= 


THAT man’s end is easy and happy whom death 
finds with a weak body anda strong soul.— Bishop 
fall. 















Abridged for Friends’ Review. 
SEEKING AFTER HOLINESS. 























BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

















signifies, whole, sound, entire. 














is in a sound spiritual condition. 
that afflicts and iills is sin. 














ease. 





The very expression which Paul employs, 























performance in us. 

Shall we seek after holiness? 
couragement to do this? Yes; not only encourage- 
ment as strong as the love of Jesus can make it, 
but obligation also. 

A holy Christian is one who is in good health. 
The heart has been delivered from the supreme 
control of the devil, and brought under the blessed 

* dominion of Christ. ‘fhe conscience is quick to 
detect sin—even under some smooth disguises— 
and rises into protest and strong strugglings against 
it. The affections go out towards Jesus; there is 
a sweet delight in His service, and an honest en- 







































































liberty is the possibility of serving God; the bond 
slave of sin has not reached that, and never can 
until Christ strikes off his fetters. One of the best 
evidences of holiness we know of is the aim to obey 
Christ. 

For the holiness that fights against sin, battles 
with temptation, keeps unspotted from the world, 
and lays self on the altar, there is a crying need in 
our time. It is a sympathetic spirit, going about 
doing good, yet it has no sympathy with evil cus- 
toms and the fashions of the world. It strives to 
keep clean. Against the downward pull of the 
world it braces itself and says, ‘‘ If others do this, 
yet will not I.’ It dares to be singular and un- 
fashionable. It keeps out of places where it would 
be smirched; and finds such enjoyment in ‘its 
prayer-service, its Bible-study, its deeds of charity, 
and in the innocent joys of life, that it does not 
hanker after the playhouse and kindred sensualities. 
Walking in the Spirit, it does not stoop to the lusts 
of the flesh. 

This soul-health is not got by single occasional 
acts, such as going to a ‘‘ Bible-reading,”’ or a meet- 
ing for promoting holiness. Whatever benefit may 
be got by these or other exercises, the case demands 
something deeper than externals. The soul must 
take in Christ, and let him abide there. The will 
must submit to Him, and let Him control, and 
the life must feel His invigorating power as my 
body feels the nourishing effect of wholesome bread 
and the restoring effects of honest sleep. The pulse 
of the heart must beat for Christ steadily—not with 


feverish rapidity to-day and feeble languor to- 
morrow. 
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The word holiness is formed from ho/y, which 
Holiness is equiva- 
lent to the old Saxon word who/th or health ; there- 
fore a holy person is one who has been healed, and 
The real disease 
Holiness is recovery 
from the controlling and deadly power of this dis- 


‘* ye are complete in Him,’’ means ‘‘ ye are made 
full in Him.” It refers to completeness of pro- 
. vision in Christ, and not to any ‘completeness of 


Is there any en- 


deavor to keep His commandments. A Christian’s 








Surely we may aspire after such health of heart 
and wholesome and happy living as are briefly out. 
lined above. The more we possess it the less shall 
we boast of it. Other people will detect it, as we 
do the presence of the fire that is burning in the 
stove. The inward heat comes out and affects 
every particle of air in the room. We can no more 
conceive of genuine holiness that is unfelt by others 
than we can of a burning fire that emits no warmth, 


oo 


A COLORED BISHOP’S ELOQUENCE, 


The colored Bishop of Hayti, J. Theodore Holly, 
a native of the United States, and consecrated in 
Grace Church, New York city, who, during the 
recent gathering of the bishops of the Anglican 
Church in London, was much honored by all his 
brethren, and who, at the invitation of Dean Stan. 
ley, preached in Westminster Abbey on St. James's 
Day, closed his address with the following eloquent 
words and remarkable prayer: ‘‘ And now, on the 
shores of Old England, the cradle of that Anglo- 
Saxon.Christianity by which I have been, in part 
at least, illuminated, standing beneath the vaulted 
roof of this monumental pile, redolent with the 
piety of bygone generations during sso many ages; 
in the presence of the 

‘Storied urn and animated bust,’ 

that hold the sacred ashes and commemorate the 
buried grandeur of so many illustrious personages— 
I catch a fresh inspiration and new impulse of the 
missionary spirit of our common Christianity ; and 
here, in the presence of God, of angels and of men, 
on this day sacred to the memory of an apostle 
whose blessed name was called over me at my bap- 
tism, and as I lift up my voice for the first, and per- 
haps only, time in any of England’s sainted shrines, 
I dedicate myself anew to the work of God, of the 
Gospel of Christ, and of the salvation of my fellow 
men in the far distant isle of the Caribbean Sea that 
has become the chosen field of my Gospel labors. 

‘¢O thou Saviour Christ, Son of the living God, 
who, when Thou wast spurned by the Jews of the 
race of Shem, and who, when delivered up without 
cause by the Romans of the race of Japheth, on 
the day of Thy crucifixion, hadst Thy ponderous 
cross borne to Golgotha’s summit on the stalwart 
shoulders of Simon, the Cyrenian, of the race of 
Ham ; I pray Thee, O precious Saviour, remember 
that forlorn, despised and rejected race, whose son 
bore Thy cross, when Thou shalt come in the 
power and majesty of Thy eternal kingdom to dis- 
tribute Thy crowns of everlasting glory ! 

‘¢And give to me, then, not a place at Thy 
right hand or at Thy left, but only the place of a 
gate-keeper at the entrance of the holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, that I may behold my redeemed 
brethren, the saved of the Lord, entering therein to 
be partakers with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of all 
the joys of Thy glorious and everlasting kingdom.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 
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Love is stronger than fear in producing uniform 


obedience. 
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A CENTENNIAL MESSAGE, 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WasHINGTON, June 6, 1876. 
To the Editor of The Sunday School Times, Phila- 
delphia : 

Your favor of yesterday, asking a message from 
me to the children and youth of the United States, 
to accompany your Centennial number, is this 
moment received. 

My advice to Sunday-schools, no matter what 
their denomination, is: Hold fast to the Bible as the 
sheet-anchor of your liberties; write its precepts in 
your hearts, and PRACTICE THEM IN YOUR LIVES. 

To the influence of this book are we indebted for 
all the progress made in true civilization, and to 
this we must look as our guide in the future. 

‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a 
reproach to any people.”’ 

Yours, respectfully, 
From The (London) Christian. 
‘*FRIENDS”’ AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 


U. S. GRANT. 


Not the least interesting of the gatherings held 
during the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
which has just closed in London, was the annual 
meeting of the Friends’ Association ‘for abolishing 
the State regulation of vice, some of the members 
of which were among the first to distinguish them- 
selves by their efforts to put down the foreign traffic 
in English girls, and to secure generally the better 
legal protection of female minors. Mr. William 
Fowler, M. P., the President, would have presided, 
but was detained at the House of Commons. His 
place was taken by Mr. Richard Littleboy, of New- 
port Pagnell. The company included many per- 
sons not only of great influence in the Society of 
Friends, but also in public life. 

After a brief verbal statement of the work of the 
Association during the past year, given by Mr. 
George .Gillett, the Hon. Secretary, followed by 
the re-election of officers, Prufessor Stuart, M. P., 
and Mrs, Josephine E. Butler, who were present as 
visitors, were called upon to speak. Professor 
Stuart dwelt upon the importance of endeavoring 
so to influence the selection of candidates for the 
new Parliament, that men would be chosen whose 
moral character would make them right on all mat- 
ters relating to Social Purity. Mrs. Butler gave an 
interesting account of the remarkable work of heal- 
ing, without the aid of any human physician, which 
is carried on at her little hospital for the fallen at 
Winchester. 

A resolution was then unanimously adopted, de- 
ploring the continuance on the statute book of the 
Acts tor the regulation of vice, and urging the 
Government to bring in at once a bill for their total 
and unconditional repeal; and also expressing the 
conviction that legal protection to female minors 
against those who seek their ruin should be ex- 
tended to the age of 18 years. 

Mr. Samuel James Cooper alluded with thankful- 
hess to the support which Friends had given to the 
fund which he had raised for the circulation among 
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members of Y. M. C. A.’s of Mr. Alfred S. Dyer’s 
Lectures to men upon Purity, one of which was 
originally delivered on the premises at Bishopsgate 
street, where they were then met. Thirty thousand 
copies had been distributed by means of this fund. 

Among the other speakers at this interesting 
gathering were Mr. Joseph Storrs Fry, of Bristol 
(the Chairman of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting), 
Mr. John Edward Ellis and Mr. Edward R. Allen 
(both of whom many are expecting to see in the 
new Parliament), Mr. Wm. Rowntree, J. P., of 
Scarborough; Mr. Frederick Wheeler, the well- 
known Abolitionist worker of Rochester; Mr. Jon- 
athan Grubb, the venerable Quaker evangelist and 
apostle of Total Abstinence ; Mrs. Frederick Clark, 
of Newcastle; and Mrs. Henry Richardson, of 
York, one of Mrs. Butler’s right-hand workers in 
the cause of morality. 

If other Christian churches were as earnest: and 
active on the side of Social Purity, in proportion to 
their numbers, as the Society of Friends, there 
would soon be a considerable difference in the as- 
pect of our legislation on this subject. 


RESCUE HOMES. 


On account of their instructiveness to those en- 
gaged or interested in analogous work, we. take 
from the London C*Aristian the following state- 
ment of principles concerning the Homes about to 
be established in London, and elsewhere in Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the Salvation Army : 
THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES CN WHICH THESE HOMES 

WILL BE CONDUCTED. 

1. First and foremost SALVATION. No reli- 
ance will be placed on any changes short of the 
salvation of the soul, and the actual realization of 
the destruction of the Jower of old habits by the 
Spirit of God, through the blood of Jesus Christ. 

2. The opening of the door to a full restoration 
and a life of usefulness. Every one will be shown 
how she can start afresh with the prospect not only 
of having all the dark past forgiven, but also for- 
gotten, and her feet put ona ladder leading to 
greater happiness and goodness than—in many 
cases—she had ever hoped to reach. 

3- The spirit of love, every one being made to 
feel that she is received as one of the family, and 
that, instead of being looked down upon as an in- 
ferior creature, she is regarded as a sister; though 
having erred, still a sister, whose sins everbody is 
glad to forgive and to forget. Many have never 
known any love; many of them are stray children, 
or the children of drunkards, used only as conve- 
niences and drudges. To such the feeling that 
anybody loves them, that they have got into a home 
of love, will melt them down, and, though their 
stay in it may be short—though they may run from 
it—its memory will haunt them and come over 
them again and again in their future hours down to 
their dying day, with Christ-like and Heavenly 
influence. 

4. The fourth principle on which these homes 
will be conducted will be that of entire freedom. 











There will be nothing like imprisonment. Those 
in them will understand that’ they can go, if they 
wish it, whenever they will. In the present Home, 
during twelve months, there have been only seven 
runaways, of whom four have returned. 

5. Another principle will be obedience. There 
will be, as there are throughout the Salvation 
Army, Orders and Regulations, and they will have 
to be obeyed. 

6. Every one will be caught some method of 
earning a livelihood, if she does not know one al- 
ready. No one will be allowed to stay in the Home 
who is not willing to work. There will be no 
slave-driving, but the willingness to do something 
will be regarded as a proof of that desire for amend- 
ment without which restoration is impossible. 

7- The great principle of The Army will be car- 
ried out here in inspiring and qualifying the girls 
to save others. This may only be possible to a 
portion; but experience goes to show that that 
portion will be a very important one. From the 
hundreds of this class who have been reached by 
The Salvation Army, there have come some of the 
most successful workers it has been our privilege to 
know. What an army of deliverers—anyway, of 
their own class—may not this scheme bring forth ! 
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MINIsTRY AMONG FRIENDS.—The following pas- 
sages, from the (Boston) Christian, are especially 
interesting, as coming froma source outside of our 
denomination : 


‘« There are many ministers who seem unable:to 
find places to preach, and it is to be feared that 
some of them may be as destitute of a message as 
they are of an opportunity to declare it. Surely, 
if God really sends a man to preach His word, He 
will teach him where He wishes him to go ; and his 
going will not be dependent upon some bargain 
which men seek to make with him, but rather upon 
the direct requirement of the Lord, who has called 
him, and qualified him, and who sends him forth. 
‘How shall they preach, except they be sent?’ 
And if men are sent to preach, they are sent some- 
where, and upon some specific errand. It behooves 
the faithful servant of God, then, to learn where 
the Lord would have him go, and what the Lord 
would have him to do when he gets there. And if 
he follows closely in the footsteps of the Master, he 
will find that still, as of old, the Lord leadeth the 
blind by a way they know not. 

‘¢The Lord’s hand is not shortened. He is still 
able to guide His trusting servants, and there are 
sinners that need salvation on every hand. Oh, 
that men would break away from the trammels of 
false and vicious methods and systems in which 
they have been entangled, and learn to look unto 
the Lord for constant guidance in the paths of 
duty, that they may thus attain the largest measure 
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of usefulness, under the express direction of the 
Holy Spirit of God.” 

A private letter from Minnesota says: ‘f Friends 
need greatly to consider their standing on the sub- 
ject of worship and the ministry. If we lose the 
spirituality of these, we may as well disband.” 
Are we not now in danger of stich a loss? 

With all its simplicity, the ideal of worship and of 
the ministry of the Gospel, maintained by Friends, 
is so high as to be easily slipped away from, in 
more than one direction. One example of this 
possibility may be seen in the occasional use of the 
term ‘‘audience”’ as applied to a religious meeting, 
An audience is an assemblage collected to hear a 
speaker or speakers. A worshiping body should 
never be a mere audience, but a congregation. This 
means a flock, drawn together by one Shepherd, 
and obedient to His will. If He calls upon some 
of a flock to be lesser shepherds, they move at His 
word, and the flock is still one. - ‘* One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.’ 


It is not in accordance with this ideal, which is 
that of primitive Christianity, for one man to be 
selected and designated as ‘‘ the resident minister ”’ 
ofa congregation. If there happens to be but one 
acknowledged minister in a meeting of Friends, this 
should be regarded as a local incident, not a part 
of a chosen or approved system. All the duties of 
a church really belong, according to our ideal, to 
the body collectively, and to individuals only as 
they are called and qualified therefor by the Head 
of the Church. Worship, especially, is the duty 
and privilege of every member. ‘Testimony, ex- 
hortation, or even prophecy, may be called for 
from any one, who is really a member of Christ’s 
body, a truly converted and worshiping man or 
woman. 

Certainly this was the original constitution of 
the assemblies of Christian worshipers. As with 
other things not pleasing to carnal minds, it was 
lapsed from within a few centuries after the ascen" 
sion of our Lord. But the settled payment of 
preachers, presbyters or ‘‘ bishops”’ was not one of 
the earliest deviations from Apostolic simplicity. 
Several times within a few months allusion has 
been made in our columns to the evidence from 
history that long after the distinction between 
‘‘clergy”’ and ‘‘laity’’ grew up, the clergy were 
accustomed to engage like others in occupations for 
their partial or total self-support. As it is stated in 
Backhouse and Tylor’s ‘‘ Early Church History,” 
‘*Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians about 
the middle of the second century, charges the pres- 
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byters to provide for that which is becoming in the 
sight of God and men; and this independent spirit 
long survived in the Eastern churches.”’ Nor was this 
the case only in the churches of the East. Even in 
the seventh century in England, it is recorded* that 
‘¢ Ecclesiastics were skilful workers in metal; and 
every priest was a handicraftsman. Some of them 
were architects, or designers.” Again, as late as the 
sixteenth centuryf it is stated that ‘* Ecclesiasties 
were still occasionally architects.’’ Al are familiar 
with the fact that increasing degeneration and cor 
ruption led at last to the accumulation of great 
wealth on the part of the corporate Roman, Angli- 
can and other established churches ; the extreme 
abuse of which, perhaps, is to be seen in the public 
sale, in England, of ‘livings ;”’ that is, salaried 
rectorships of parishes, provided with fixed support. 

Undoubtedly, there is now a tendency in some 
places amongst Friends in this country, towards 
settled paid pastorates, one man for each congre- 
gation. Of movements in this direction, it has 
been truly said that ‘« by just such measures as are 
now being advocated, the simple and elastic or- 
ganization of the early believers grew into the 
complex machinery and worship of the Roman 
Catholic church, and we have no right to expect 
that the laws of development will be altered for us.” 

Very plausible arguments are sometimes brought 
up in favor of such a change in the usages main- 
tained by Friends since their origin. Thus it was 
said, not long since, in the Christian Worker : 

‘* The resident minister has merited and won the 
confidence and love of the people; they expect of 
him a strong, fresh, teaching and anointed minis- 
try; they ask his service in home mission and pas- 
toral work; they would see him often at their 
homes, especially at the bedside of the sick and 
dying and at the burial of the dead ; his own mind 
is full of the work and it is his meat and drink to 
devote himself to it. But to carry all this service 
and responsibility, and yet successfully pursue busi- 
ness as other men, is impossible. Many instances 
may be found where ministers have brought ré- 
proach upon the cause of truth by failure in at- 
tempting to do that impractical thing. If the de- 
mands of Christ's cause make this kind of service 
necessary, if the church desires and accepts it, and is 
blessed thereby, it seems clear that every principle 
of justice and right would say that those who have 
received these spiritual things, ought to give in re- 
turn all necessary carnal things.” 

To this we reply: that ‘¢all this service and re- 
sponsibility’? should not be placed, or allowed to 
fall, upon the shoulders of ome man. The burdens 


*Herbert Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology; English ; Table II. 
tSame work, Table IV. 
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of the church should be shared by all its living 
members. Then there would be no excess resting 
upon any one, so as to prevent him from following 
Paul’s example, in sharing the every-day employ- 
ments of his brethren. 

Space does not allow us to dwell here upon the 
weighty considerations which make it, we believe, 
of very great importance for the Society of Friends 
still to maintain its ancient testimony and practice 
in regard to worship and ministry. Where a clear 
designation by the Holy Spirit for a special service 
appears, involving for a time the sacrifice of ordi- 
nary means of support, the duty of the church to 
provide what is needful for Christ’s anointed mes- 
sengers, as missionaries in foreign lands, or nearer 
home, is to be recognized, and should be fulfilled 
with cordial liberality. But it needs to be reiterated, 
that a system of salaried preachers, one for each 
congregation, is quite incompatible with the ancient 
principles, the present interests, and the future 
security, of the religious Society of Friends. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING will commence Ninth 
mo. 30th at 10 A. M. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the day previous at Io A. M., and Representative 
Meeting at 3 P. M. 

Ministers and others from other Yearly Meetings, 
having a prospect of attending with credentials, will 
address Jonathan Baldwin, Richmond, Ind., who will 
endeavor to procure them satisfactory homes. Mem- 
bers of Indiana Y, M., and Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings without minutes, who desire assistance in 
procuring suitable boarding places, will correspond 
with John Henley, corner Tenth and Main Sts., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


DIED. 

BINFORD.—At his reSidence, near Carthage, Rush 
county, Ind., Eighth mo. 17th, 1885, William Binford, 
a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting and a record- 
ed minister thirty-five years; aged nearly 81 years. 

He was born in Northampton county, N. C., and 
removed to Indiana in 1826. In the exercise of his 
ministerial gift he traveled in several States and visit- 
ed many meetings. He was unassuming in his man- 
ner, yet firm in the doctrines of Christ—a pattern of 
meekness and love, claiming nothing for self, but 
ascribing all to Christ his abiding Comforter. 

During his sickness he manifested patience ,and 
resignation, frequently expressing thankfulness that 
he was led to receive Christ in his youth. 

STUART.—Jemina, wife of Aaron Stuart, (daughter 
of Obed and Catharine Marshburn, the latter deceased) 
died Eighth mo, ist, 1885, in the 36th year of her age; 
a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, N. C. 

She had been on the decline for some months, and 
seemed conscious of the approaching change. She 
expressed a desire, if it was the Lord’s will, to remain 
with her six little children a few years longer, to train 
them for Him; but at length she was enabled by di- 
vine help to resign all into the hands of her Heavenly 
Father, upon whose bosom she gently laid her head 
and peacefully entered into that rest that remains for 
the people of God. 
















THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
Ninth month 13th, 1885. 














LEsson XI. 
THE SHUNAMITE’S SON. 


GotpEen Text.—I am the resurrection and the life. John xi. 25. 


After the ascension of Elijah, Elisha went to Mt. 
Carmel and thence to Samaria, the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. He was appealed to by the 
kings of Israel and Judah for help in their expedi- 
tion against Moab, east of the Dead Sea, and they 
gained a complete victory. ‘He afterwards delivered 
a poor widow from her creditors by a miraculous 
increase of oil. In his frequent circuits of the land 
of Israel, he often stopped at the house of a rich 
woman at Shunem, 334 miles north of Jezreel, so 
that she built and furnished a room for him. In 
return for her kindness, Elisha promised her a son, 
she being childless. 

18, When the child was grown. Large enough 
to run alone. 

19. My head, my head. No doubt there was 
congestion of the brain, caused by the extreme heat 
of the sun on the harvest field. Carry him to his 
mother. The father was busy with getting in his 
crop, and thought it was only a passing headache. 

20. Sat on her knees till noon and then died. A\\ 
her careful nursing and every remedy she could 
think of were in vain. 

21. Laid him on the bed of the man of God. 
Elijah had restored to life the son of the widow of 
Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 22) and she evidently be- 
lieved that Elisha, who had promised her this son, 
would restore him to her again. 

22. She called unto her husband. She lost no 
time by sending a messenger who would stop to tell 
him all that had happened ; besides, if he knew the 
child was dead, he might think there was no use in 
her going. Seeing her, he evidently supposed that 
the child’s headache had passed off, or she would 
not want toleave himtogosofar. Send... one of 
the young men and one of the asses. As usual in 
harvest, all that could work were in the field. Run 
and come again. \t was about 17 miles to Mt. 
Carmel. 

23. Wherefore wilt thou go to-day? He proba- 
bly did not like to spare the man and beast from 
the harvest, especially as he could see: no necessity 
for it. 

24. She saddled an ass. Her husband having 
confidence that she must have some good reason, 
did not insist on knowing it, but yielded to her de- 
cision. Drive, and go forward. ‘The servant 
would run behind and drive the beast, goading him 
with his stick to the required speed.”—/. F. and B. 

25. Saw her afar off. As stated in a former 
lesson, the point where the altar of Jehovah stood 
commands a view of the plain for a long distance. 

26. Run now ... to meet her. The speed at 
which she rode indicated that something was the 
matter. J¢ ts well, ‘**Shalom,’ @. e. either ‘it is 











II Kings iv. 1837. 


























































































































































































































































































































Peloubet. 
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all well,’ or ‘ never mind.’ The expression is used 
to satisfy one without giving a definite answer.’’— 











27. She caught him by the feet. In the East this 


is a common mode of beseeching some great favor. 
Thus far, she had repressed her grief, and now she 
was sO overcome as to be unable to speak for a few 
moments. Zo thrust her away. Probably he was 
angry that she did not give him a definite answer, 
and pretended to be zealous for his master’s dignity. 
Let her alone. See Matt. xiv. 23, 24, and xix. 14. 


The Lord hath hid it from me. Probably to draw 


her to tell: her trouble and her longing. Christ 
asked many, ‘‘What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee ?”? though He knew it Himself. 


28. Did J desire a son of my lord? ‘Thou 


didst promise him to me of thine own accord.” — 
Keil. 


29. Salute him not. Fastern salutations are very 


lengthy and are accompanied by inquiries after 
each relative and friend, consuming a great deal of 
time. Lay my staff upon the face of the child. The 
emblem of his authority would show that he had 
assumed charge of it, and prevent any preparations 
for burial, which cannot be long delayed in that 
hot climate. 


30. J will not leave thee. She had.come for the 


prophet himself and would not go back without 
him. 


31. LVeither voice nor hearing. The child gave 


no sign of life. 


33. Shut the door... . and prayed. Prayer 


should be in secret, unless the good of others re- 


quires public expression. 4 
34. Put his mouth upon his mouth. ‘* This 


placing of his mouth, hands and eyes upon those 
of the child is analogous to the incarnation of our 
blessed Lord, who, touching humanity in every 
fibre of its being and breathing upon it the Holy 
Ghost, awakes to newness of life that which was 
dead in tiespasses and sin, so that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the deaf hear, the dead are raised.” — 
Peloubet. The flesh of the child waxed warm. 
The first sign of returning life. 


35. Stretched himself upon him. This being the 


second time. Elijah had done it three times in 


restoring the widow’s son. How different from the 


authority with which Christ raised the dead with a 


word. 

37. Fell at his feet. Wer first act was to give 
thanks. Zook up her son. A second time mani- 
festly given to her by the Lord through His 
prophet, and now no doubt doubly precious to her. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Faith in Elisha as a man of God led the Shu- 
namite to build a room for him. The blessing that 
came to her in consequence of this increased her 
faith to the point of believing that, the same power 
that gave her a son could raise him from the dead, 
and as she acted upon it, the faith became experi- 
ence. So faith and works mutually help each other. 
If we act up to the faith we have it is sure to grow. 

2. Perhaps there are some in the present day, 
who, in their zeal for propriety, like Gehazi, 
‘¢thrust away’? those who express their emotions 
in an unusual manner, or, like the disciples, say, 
‘* Send her away, for she crieth after us,’’ or forbid 


a = 2b ob 3 28 
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the little ones as too young to understand religion, 
or, like ‘* the elder son,”’ refuse to share in the joy 
of the returned prodigal. 

3. If we would be the means of bringing life to 
dead souls, must we not, as Elijah and Elisha did, 
stretch ourselves, as it were, upon them, endeavor- 
ing to touch them with our warm Christian sym- 
pathy in every part of their nature, and impart 
something of the glow of the love of Christ which 
burns within our own hearts. 

4. Christian mothers should be as prompt and 
persistent in prayerful efforts that their children 
may be raised from spiritual death, as the Shu- 
namite was on behalf of her son’s natural life. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT continues to show its 
opposition to Protestant missions. The medical 
mission, established by the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society at Nazareth, is meeting with 
trouble from this source. Orders have been issued 
to have the land purchased by the mission and the 
buildings they have erected, valued, the price paid 
over, and the entire property taken by the Porte. 


On the 16th of May was organized in San Fran- 
cisco the first Presbyterian church consisting wholly 
of Japanese Christians which has been established 
on American soil. There were received on letters 
from other churches here and in Japan, seventeen ; 
and on profession of faith, sixteen others, who were 
baptized. This organization has grown out of a Gos- 


pel Society organized by a few Japanese, nearly 
eight years ago, and who have kept up meetings for 


the study of the Bible continuously since. There 
is but one female member, Mrs. Okami, the wife of 
an elder in Japan; and she is an accomplished 
lady, now studying preparatory to taking a medical 
course of study, hoping at some future day to be a 
medical missionary to her sisters in Japan.—Z/nde- 
pendent. 


Dr. Cxiara A. Swain, the first medical lady mis 
sionary ever sent to a mission field, and for several 
years in charge of a successful medical work in 
Bareilly—having gone to India in 1869—has re- 
signed her connection with the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and accepted an invitation 
from the Rajah of Khetri, of Rajpootana, to open 
a dispensary in his capital, and also to take charge 
of acircle of girls’ schools. So says the Jndian 
Witness. 


Tuis is the way in which Dr. Parkhurst in the 
North American Review answers the question, ‘Is 
Christianity Declining ?” 

** A word or two will be in place in regard to 
church attendance and church membership. Dr. 
Griffin became pastor of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, in 1811. So unpopular was it to be seen 
in attendance upon an evangelical church that, as 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams relates, gentlemen of culture 
and standing who ventured into Dr. Griffin’s church 
Sunday evenings, attracted by the reports of his 
genius and eloquence, went in partial disguise, sit- 
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ting in obscure corners, with caps drawn over their 
faces and wrappers turned inside out. That wasin 
Boston less than eighty years ago! I find that in 
New York City less than sixty years ago a mob pre- 
vented ‘the holding of a meeting planned by Dr. 
Spring and others for promoting the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. In the year 1800 there were 
in the United States 3030 evangelical churches; in 
1850, 43,072; in 1870, 70,148; and in 1880, 
97,090. A gain of 27,000 in ten years. ending in 
1880, and this is what the critics have been pleased to 
call an effete Protestantism! As gleaned from the 
‘ Year-Books’ and ‘Church Minutes’ the number 
of communicants in evangelical churches in the 
United States has been as follows: In 1800, 364,- 
000; in 1850, 3,529,000; in 1870, 6,673,000; 
and in 1880, 10,065,000. Of course during all 
this time there was an immense increase in popula- 
tion, but the increase in church membership a good 
deal more than kept pace with that of population, 
Taking the whole country through, there was in 
1800 one evangelical communicant to every 14% 
inhabitants; in 1850, one to every 614; in 1870, 
one to every 534; and in 1880, one to every 5. 
Even during the period since 1850, in which ma- 
terialism and rationalism have been subjecting Prot- 
estantism to so severe a strain, while the increase 
in population has been 116 per cent., the increase 
in communicants of Protestant evangelical churches 
in the United States has been 185 per cent. 

‘*The same pronounced drift Christianwards 
evinces itself if we consider the matter of Ameri- 
can colleges and college students. Writing in 18ro, 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, said, ‘I can truly say 
that in every educated young man in Virginia whom 
I met I expected to find askeptic, if not an avowed 
infidel.’ When Dr. Dwight became President of 
Yale College, in 1745, only five of the students 
were church members. In the early part of Dr. 
Appleton’s presidency of Bowdoin only one stu- 
dent was a professing Christian. In 1830, accord- 
ing to returns obtained from American colleges, 
twenty-six per cent. of the students were professing 
Christians; in 1850, thirty-eight per cent.; in 
1865, forty-six per cent.; in 1880, according to 
the Year-Book of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, out of 12,063 students in sixty five col- 
leges, 6081, oy a little more than half, were profes- 
sors of religion. An American college is one of 
the very safest places in which a young man can 
be put. And it is by such steps as these that the 
religion of Jesus Christ is undertaking to die out 
from the respect and affection of our American 
people! So far from Christianity betraying the first 
symptoms of exhaustion, there has been no time 
since the Jordan baptism of Jesus when Christianity 
has moved with such gigantic strides, and put forth 
efforts so vigorous and hercu'ean, as during these 
years of our own century when the disciples of 
Voltaire and the imitators of Paine have been most 
agile in their production of obituaries and accumu- 
lation of embalming spices.”’ 


Mapacascar.—The Monthly Recora says: ‘‘ We 
have a little later news from Antananarivo, where 
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everything was very quiet up to April 28th, and 
our friends well. They are greatly inconvenienced 
by the very uncertain delivery of letters—at present 
the postal service between the coast and the capital 
seems to be quite disorganized, and letters are sent 
in most irregularly. There seems at present no- 
thing to be done but wait until the French come to 
some definite conclusion whether or not they will 
continue the war. 

‘¢ All our friends are actively at work, and at the 
Printing Office there is more business being done 
than has been the case for some time. Dr. Fox has 
almost recovered his health, looks well. and is be- 
ginning work again, but with some degree of care. 
We cannot but feel renewedly thankful that month 
after month our dear friends are thus cared for and 
protected from harm, and that their labors of love 
are being so blessed by our Heavenly Father.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSION WORK IN JAMAICA. 
Jamaica, W.I., Kincston P. O., Eighth mo, 1st, 1885 

To the Readers of Friends’ Review: Dear Friends— 
Tam now at Hector’s River at the North side of the 
East end of the Island and have been here at this 
time nearly four weeks. I was here at the time our 
dear brother, Evi Sharpless, left the Island, and staid 
three weeks, and returned to Cedar Valley two weeks, 
and back here two weeks, and again to Cedar Valley 
two weeks and then back here. The distance by the sea 
coast is about sixty miles, or two easy days’ ride. The 
road from Cedar Valley to Brff Bay, a distance of 
twelve miles, is a gradual descent of two thousand 
feet. The rest of the way isa level road along the 
coast through beautiful groves of cocoanut-palm 
trees, some containing twenty thousand trees, said 
to be worth at least a dollar a tree, net, per year; and 
through large banana fields, with the deep blue waters 
of the Caribbean sea on the left, and the John Crow 
mountains on the right as one goes East. We pass 
many old thrown-up sugar estates that teemed with 
human life groaning under the keen crack of the 
negro whip in slave times fifty years ago. Some of 
the massive walls, from two to four feet thick, of the 
sugar works, are still standing, but in a state of ruins, 
with trees growing within and upon them. The wild 
fig (which bears no good fruit) grows upon the bare 
walls, apparently without moisture or earth. The 
roots penetrate every little crevice and by their un- 
observed power of growth burst open and tear down 
the most solid walls. So is sin in the heart; it yields 
no useful fruit to the possessor, but unless destroyed 
by fire and the blood of the ever living Saviour, 
silently but surely destroys the soul. One of these 
works stands as a monument of God's judgment 
against the wicked. When the man who built it had 
it almost completed and the acqueduct made for 
bringing the abundant supply of water down from the 
mountains, which was essential to the work, he said 
that he defied God to stop the supply of water. When 
the mill was a// ready to run the water stopped, and 
the works could never be used and the man was 
broken up 

Our Hector’s River work consists of three regular meet- 
ing stations, Hector’s River, Amity Hall and Haney. 
Hector's River is the largest, and we have an attend- 
ance on First-day of about two hundred by count, and 
from forty to sixty at meeting on Fourth-day evening 
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and at the Bible-reading Sixth-day night. Amity Hall 
is four miles south and has an attendance of about a 
hundred on First-day and forty at the Bible-reading 
Seventh-day evening. Haney is about an hour's 
ride from the river up in the mountains. We only 
have meeting there on Fifth-day evening and have an 
attendance of about seventy. Since I began holding 
meetings there, the Baptists, who had ”o meeting there 
before, have dedicated a piece of land at the place for 
a meeting-house and burying ground, and expect to 
build upon it pretty soon. They have a meeting a little 
less than a mile from Hector’s River. I hold meet- 
ings at other places nearly every week, but not regu- 
larly. I visited thirty families at Amity Hall, only 
two of which were married. Hector's River is a much 
larger village, but about the same proportion of the 
families are married. But blessed be our Father in 
heaven for the power of the Gospel, the effect of which 
is very apparent at these places since Evi commenced 
work here a few months ago. A few are converted, 
and many are convicted and thoughtful and seem to 
be seeking a better life. But that old wild fig tree, pro- 
crastination, that keeps so many out of the kingdom of 
heaven everywhere, thrives almost to perfection here, 
But very many more seem careless and indifferent 
about the present and future interest of their souls, Yet 
the Spirit of Christ is working and Satan’s power is 
giving way, and the signs are hopeful of a fruitful har- 
vest if the sowing and watering are plentifully done, 
But the work and care need to be constant. Some one 
needs to be here to look after it a// the time. A very 
important part of the work is family and personal 
visiting ; holding up the love of God to each one and 
saying, this love is for thee, for whom Christ died, 


I have held a few meetings on the way from here to 
Cedar Valley. One is fourteen miles fromthe sea, on 
Rio Grande River, between the John Crow and Blue 
Ridge mountains. A white man there said that he 
had not heard a sermon preached for twenty years, 
and had only been visited by a minister twice. It is 
a very neglected place, but there are many hungry 
souls, They begged me to come back and stay with 
them. I gave them a half-way promise to go back, 
but have not been able to do so yet. I only had time 
to hold one meeting. It was small, for only a few 
hours’ notice could be given, and the people were 
mostly in their fields. But it was a blessed meeting 
to most of those who were present. 

I stopped one evening at five Pp. M. on Swift river, 
four miles from the sea, and gave a young man a six- 
pence and told him to go through the neighborhood 
and tell every one he saw that there would be an open 
air meeting that evening at seven o'clock. It was a 
country place, and the meeting was to be held be- 
tween two rum shops, about three hundred yards 
apart. About the time appointed a hundred people or 
more gathered under a large mango tree, with the 
moon and stars for light, and a glorious meeting we 
had! The Lord God gave me the everlasting gospel 
of life through His Son to proclaim for about an hour, 
After meeting, many spoke joyfully but solemnly of 
the comfort and peace they had in believing. It was 
the first meeting they had ever seen held without 
singing. Butit was an exception. More or less sing- 
ing is done in nearly all of our meetings, and often 
but very few people gather until they hear singing, es- 
pecially in the villages. ‘They wanted another meet- 
ing, and it seemed to be the mind of the Spirit, soa 
meeting was appointed for the next day but one at 5 
p.M. About two hundred came tothe meeting, and 
we had another blessed time, and the meeting closed 
with increased interest, I think a meeting might be 
gathered at each of these places. But there is no one 
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to take the work, and I do not think it my duty to 
leave my family for a prolonged stay here. But I 
. must see some other places where the light shines in 
gross darkness, but where the gospel is but little 
preached; before I return home. It will take months 
yet. I hope Hector’s River will soon be supplied with 
a man and his wife to preach the gospel here. 

Any one coming from the States ought to come de- 
fore the commencement of cold weather ‘¢here, for 
economy and health. Economy in not needing the 
clothing here that would be necessary there after the 
cold weather sets in ; and health in not coming out of 
cold weather suddenly into summer heat. Flannel 
clothing, overcoats, except a good rubber one, nor 
boots, are needed here. Come as ear/y as the first of 
Tenth month. Remember us on this little island, be- 
loved friends, in your prayers. We are weak, but God 
is strong. Glory to His holy name! He helps us. 
He keeps us. In Christian love, your brother, 

JOSIAH DILLON, 





RURAL. 
Do Mature BEEs Eat PoLLEN?—The question is 
often raised by writers on bees whether the mature 
bees eat pollen. It is well known that bees winter 
just as safely, and probably with more certainty, if 
they have no pollen. In fact, bees do just as well 
if wintered solely on sugar syrup, which is a pure 
hydrocarbon and entirely destitute of nitrogenous 
material, which all honey contains, in the slight 
amount of pollen gathered with it. It bas been 
suggested that, as bees are very active and so must 
expend considerable muscular energy, the albu- 
minoids are indispensable in their food. The fact 
that we always find pollen in their alimentary canals 
proves that bees do eat it, and that all does not go 
to feed the young bees or brood. The fact that we 
find so much pollen in the rectum would show that 
this pollen is not very well digested by the imago. 
Pollen as a Winter Food.—Some of our ablest 
bee keepers think that eating too much pollen 
during their confinement in winter may give rise to 
dysentery and cause the fatality so much dreaded 
by bee keepers. Careful experiments, which 1 have 
carried on for several years, give support to this 
view. No one can doubt but that dysentery comes 
from over-distended intestines. As we have seen, 
the excreta of bees consists largely of pollen grains. 


Reason would sustain the argument from experi- 
ence, that bees without pollen in the hive might 
winter more safely. Surely, if the bees were in- 
duced to eat much of the pollen, it could but act dis- 


astrously, as we have seen much is left undigested. 


Do Bees Breed Without Pollen?—tt is often 


asserted that bees can rear brood without pojlen. 
This is certainly a mistake. 


brood. 


the combs of pollen carefully excluded from the 
hives. Such never contain brood in the spring 
when I set them out, while the others often do. 
Some of our apiarists report differently, which I 
cannot understand.—A. O. Cook, in Proc. of Soc. 
for Promotion of Agr. Science. 


GraFTING AppLE TREES.—At the late meeting of 
the nurserymen in Chicago, a paper was read by 
N. H. Albaugh, of Ohio, on budding and grafting. 
In regard to propagating varieties of the apple, he 
took a position strongly in favor of grafting upon 
the crown of the young stock, and making only one 
graft to a root. ‘‘ By adopting crown grafting, 
almost all the advantages of budding upon single 
stocks are secured, and, in this way, part of the 
work can be done in the winter, and not all rushed 
into ‘the hurry and bustle of summer. In crown 
grafting it is best to use good, first-class stocks, 
shortening the tap root a little, leaving nine to ten 
inches of root, and use cions shorter than piece-root 
grafting, say about three inches, and make the 
splice or union just at the crown or collar of the 
seedling. Plant the graft about one inch below the 
joint, leaving two inches of it above ground. 
Should any of the cions fail, the seedling will 
throw up asucker, which can be budded the same 
fall, and thus have nearly a perfect stand.’’ 

When several grafts are made of one stock by 
grafting on pieces of the root, as is commonly 
done, only forty or fifty per cent. of the young 
trees live. ‘*A good many grafts start, but make 
a very slight growth the first summer, and are kept 
down by their over-topping neighbors in the row, 
and eventually go upon the brush pile.” On the 
other hand, crown-grafted stocks will give, under 
good conditions, from ninety to ninety-five per 
cent. of salable trees. These views were con- 
firmed by other members. Piece-root-grafting 
should be abandoned.—Vick'’s Magazine. 


Cut-Worms IN ONION FIELDs.—A strange cut- 





In all the cases tried 
this summer, and several similar ones previously 
tried, I have failed signally to secure any brood. If 
fed honey, there might be some brood reared, as 
bees collect some pollen in the honey; but when I 
have fed pure sugar, I have signally failed to rear 
brood. By opening the hives just at night and in- 
serting a cone containing pollen, I at once secured 
I have for several years put a portion of 
our bees in the cellar, each season, to winter with 





worm has made its appearance in the onion fields 
of Orange County, N. Y., and is doing much 
damage by eating off the onion plants at the sur- 
face of the ground. The worm works at night, 
enters into the ground in the morning, and remains 
quiet during the day. For their extermination, Dr. 
Thurber, of the American Agriculturist, advises a 
trial of the method that has been successfully em- 
ployed at the South. Turnip or cabbage leaves 
are placed fifteen or twenty feet distant all over 
the field. ‘* These leaves are first moistened, and 
then dusted on one surface with a mixture of one 
part of Paris green and twenty parts of flour. The 
leaves are distributed over the field with the poisoned 
surface downward. The operation is repeated after 
three or four days, two applications being usually 
sufficient.’ This method has been found success- 
ful, but it is desirable that every field should be 
cleared of cut-worms before planting. This can be 
effected by summer fallowing ; small spaces can be 
covered with straw and brush and burnt over, 
which will pretty effectually destroy the pests.— 
Vick's Magazine. 
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onthe cob. It may be a small ear and have only 
four rows, or it may be a large ear and have twelve or 
fourteen rows, but no matter how many or how few, it 
will have an even number of rows. What a curiosity 
it would be to find one ear having an odd number of 
rows, ° 

In Atheism and Arithmetic, by H. L. Hastings, a 
story is told of a slave, who, on being promised his 
freedom if he would find an exception to this law, 
carefully opened the husks on a number of growing 
ears, deftly cut out a row of kernels from each, and 
closed up the husks over the ears again. The corn 
grew and ripened, closing up in its growth the vacant 
spaces, and when it was gathered, he found an ear 
with an odd number of rows. He claimed his free- 
dom.—LE xchange. 


IT IS INTENDED TO celebrate in the present month 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the 350th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Reformation in that city. 





IN AUGUST. 





BY MARY BARKER DODGE, 
The high noon of summer is over; 
The feast of the roses is past ; 
The cups of the nectarous clover 
Are drained of their honey at last! 
“Oh, but, milk-weed is luscious !” the lyric bee sings, 
As, sipping her sweetness, in ether he swings. 


The locust with joy is a-quiver, 
Far-shrilling his voice of delight; 
The leaves of the willow, a-shiver, 
Turn upward weird faces of white. 
“Sigh not for midsummer,” the golden rod laughs, 
While true to her music, gay sunshine she quaffs, 


Still, the high noon of summer is over; 
(One shadow foretokens the dark ;) 
There is dusk in the black-headed clover ; 
The thistle is cumbered with cark. 
Yet meadows keep nodding with pollen-plumed maize, 
And pimpernel goldens the weed-garnished ways, 


The bubble-blown vine-cells are filling 
With juices their fibrils have found ; 
The peach-tree and plum-tree are spilling 
Blue spheroids, and pink, on the ground ; 
Ripe blackberries tempt to the brier-bound fence, 
And yield to the bravest most rich recompense, 


The grasshoppers dance, under cover, 
To antiphons whirring and clear ; 
True—the high noon of summer is over, 
Yet Nature has nothing to fear 
In loss of the fealty of love, which is best 
By the long, yearning strain of the cricket exprest. 
—S. S. Times. 


WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE STONE? 











“ And they said one to another, Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And 
when they looked they saw the stone was rolled away.” 
Mark xvi. 3, 4. 


What poor weeping ones were saying 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe ; 
Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
We, too, often ask with sighing, 
“Who shall rol away the stone ?” 
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Thus with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And in joyous song outgushing, 
Rise with rapture, Lord, to Thee. 
For before the way was ended, 
Oft we've had with joy to own, 
Angels have from heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 


Many a storm-cloud sweeping o’er us 
Never pours on us its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us, 
Never comes to cause us pain ; 
Ofttimes in the feared to-morrow 
Sunshine comes—the cloud has flown— 
Ask not then in foolish sorrow, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Burden not thy soul with sadness, 
Make a wiser, better choice ; 
Drink the wine of life with gladness, 
God doth bid thee, man, rejoice. 
In to-day’s bright sunshine basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s fears alone ; 
Spoil not present joys by asking, 
“ Who shall roll away the stone ?” 
—Selected. 





—*o 





From The Christian. 
OPEN THOU MY LIPS. 





Saviour, I would tell the story 
Of Thy mercies manifold, 
Of Thy grace, and love, and glory, 
I would not one word withhold. 
Lord, Thou knowest my desire, 
Wilt Thou give what I require ? 


Sadly I have failed in telling 
All that Thou hast been to me, 
Now the wish my heart is swelling 
Never silent more to be ; 
But Thou knowest I am weak, 
Of myself I cannot speak. 


Still Thou usest small and lowly 
Instruments to do Thy will; 
Dost Thou ask that only, wholly, 
They be yielded to Thy skill? 
Master, take, I give Thee all, 

Thine to be without recall. 


Give me, Lord, the word in season, 
For the weary ones I meet; 
Thou who knowest every reason 
For the tired, wandering feet. 
Hast Thou not for these a word ? 
Wilt Thou send it by me, Lord? 


Master, I would speak whenever 
Thou would’st have me speak for Thee ; 
When thy Spirit prompts, oh, never, 
Never let me silent be ; 
Lord, on Thee I cast this care, 
Answer fully all my prayer. 


Knowing well my lack of power, 
In Thy might I place my trust; 
Oh, be with me every hour, 
All I ask is this, that just 


’ Thou wilt use me day by day, 


Teaching me what I must say. 
ELSPETH SMYTH. 
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SUMMARY OF NEws. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the Ist inst, 

GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 29th it was declared to 
be almost certain that peace between England and 
Russia was assured. The two Governments, it was 
said, were arranging the last details of a mutual un- 
derstanding, and the negotiations were proceeding har- 
moniously and rapidly. Lord Salisbury had gone to 
his-chalet in France, but was in daily communication 
with the Russian Ambassador at London. 

The Marquis of Hartington, who was a member of 
the Gladstone Cabinet, in a recent public address, 
urged the extension of local self-government, so that 
Parliament might be able to give its attention solely to 
imperial legislation. 

The Standard said that several thousand unem- 
ployed working men assembled at Hackney, (one of 
the suburbs of London) on the 27th, and adopted a 
resolution demanding that the Government assist them 
to emigrate. 

IRELAND.—Agricultural statistics show that there are 
5,000,000 acres of land under crops in Ireland, an in- 
crease of 81,000 over the acreage of 1884; that there 
are 10,250,000 acres of grass land, a decrease of 
200,000 acres; and that bog, barren and mountain 
land has increased 27,000 acres. 

In addressing a public meeting lately, C. S. Parnell 
expressed his confidence in the triumph of the Irish 
cause, whether Liberals or Conservatives should win 
the elections. The policy of the League in supporting 
evicted tenants, he said, had succeeded. Many evict- 
ed families had been restored to their holdings, their 
arrears canceled, and a reduction in rents obtained, 
As an indirect result, landlords feared to evict unjust- 
ly. If judgment and moderation are used, the two 
English parties will be found competing to settle the 
Irish question, 

FRANCE.—The Marquis of Salisbury, the English 
Premier, is said to have invited the ‘French Premier, 
M. de Freycinet, to a personal conference at the tem- 
porary residence of the former near Ditppe. M. de 
Freycinet is believed to be tavorably disposed toward 
a meeting, but as the avowed purpose is to endeavor 
to adjust questions pending between the two Govern- 
ments, he thinks best to consult his colleagues betore 
deciding. 

GERMANY.—The Government is preparing for the 
approval of the Reichstag bills for the construction of 
several new canals within the empire. One is for a 
ship canal from the Baltic to the German Ocean, with 
strong forts ateach end and at ‘commanding points 
along the route. The cost will be enormous, and no 
possible traffic upon the canal, it is asserted, can pay 
even the interest upon it, 

Karl Peters, a German naturalist and explorer, in 
an address at Berlin upon the work of the German 
’ East African Society, said that it already had five ex- 

peditions at work in Africa, and had acquired 2500 
German square miles of territory, commanding ac- 
cess to the sources of the Nile, Congo and Zambesi 
rivers and the chief roads to the interior of Africa. The 
address indicated that the land thus far acquired by 
the Society contained more valuable military than 
farming stations, 

+ The German Secretary of State on the 24th ult, 
wrote to the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin, that Ger- 
many in occupying the Caroline Islands did not in- 
tend to prejudice any anterior rights which Spain 
might possess therein, and if an examination into the 
— should produce no mutual understanding, 

ermany would be still perfectly disposed to appeal 
the dispute to the good offices of some Power friendly 
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to both parties. It was stated on the 31st that the 
Spanish Government had forwarded to Germany a 
copy of an agreement signed three years ago by na- 
tive chiefs, in which they recognize the sovereignty of 
Spain over the Caroline Islands, It was said that the 
German Government was still awaiting the reply to 
its proposal for arbitration. 

SPAIN.—The Ministerial papers have adopted a 
modified tone toward Germany, but the Opposition 
journals continue their attacks with increased vigor; 
on which account some of them have been seized and 
will be prosecuted, The Government has dismissed 
some anti-German officials, and has instructed the 
provincial authorities to suppress anti German meet- 
ings. This amicable attitude of the Government to- 
ward Germany greatly displeases a part of the press 
and people. Those of the Caroline Islands not 
seized by Germany, it is said, will be occupied by 
Spain as soon as Spanish troops arrive at Yap, the 
principal island of the group. ; ; 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Russian and Austrian 
Emperors remained together at Kremsier only until 
the evening of the 26th, the morning of that day being 
occupied ina hunt by the two monarchs while their 
respective Foreign Ministers held a conference, 

An expulsion of Polish subjects from Austria has 
begun, All classes alike are expelled, 

ITALY.—A violent thunder storm visited Pisa on the 
31st. Lightning struck and shattered the towers of 
two churches, one so much that it was expected to 
tall at any time; but the famous Leaning Tower was 
uninjured, / . 

Russta.—A decree has been issued making the 
Greek Church the established religion of the Baltic 
provinces, Protestantism will only be tolerated. Chil- 
dren of mixed marriages are to be trained in the Greek 
Church. This decree will certainly cause great dis- 
content among the German settlers, _ 

The Mayors of Riga, capital of Livonia, and Revel, 
capital of Esthonia, have been dismissed from office 
by order of the Czar, for objecting to the use of the 
Russian as the official language of those provinces, as 
recently ordered by imperial edict. 

DomEsTIC.—The time allowed by the President's 
proclamation for the settlers upon the Crow Creek 
lands in Dakota to withdraw, expired more than a 
month ago. On the 29th ult. the Agent at Gassman 
was granted authority to remove all unauthorized per- 
sons from the reservation, and if necessary to call 
upon the commanding officer at the nearest military 
post for a force sufficient to effect the removal, 

The period of forty days fixed by the President for 
the removal of the cattle ranchers from the Cheyenne 
and Arrapahoe lands in Indian Territory, expired on 
the 1st inst, The Secretary of the Interior was in- 
formed that the ranchers would comply with the proc- 
lamation to the best of their ability, and it is believed 
that the troops will not be required to enforce it. 

The officiat census of Minnosota, just completed, 
shows the population of the State to be 1,118,486, a 
gain of 337,713 on the U.S, census of 1880, 

Information was recently sent to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs that the Southern Utes in Colorado 
were in a condition threatening starvation from a 
failure of the food supplies furnished by the Govern- 
ment; owing, it is stated, to deficient appropriations. 
The Agent has been instructed to secure supplies. 

Great damage was caused in Charleston, S, C., by 
a tornado on the 25th ult, One-fourth of the houses 
in the city were unroofed, several spires demolished, 
and wharves and vessels much injured, A numberof 
houses on Sullivan's Island were blown away, and the 
hotel there was partly destroyed. 





